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comtnents... 


It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  announce 
in  a  press  conference  at  the  Capitol 
October  12  the  donation  of  some  12,809 
acres  of  prime  wetlands  in  southeast 
Louisiana  by  the  Joyce  Foundation  of 
Chicago  to  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

In  donating  this  vast  tract  of  wild- 
life habitat  to  the  State,  the  Joyce  Foun- 
dation also  leased  an  additional  850 
acres  of  land  adjoining  this  tract  and 
providing  easy  access  to  it  from  Inter- 
state Hwy.  55  to  the  wildlife  depart- 
ment to  be  included  in  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area.  The  new  area  totals 
13,659  acres. 

The  gift  by  the  Joyce  Foundation  of 
this  important  acreage  in  Tangipahoa 
Parish  marked  the  third  donation  of 
land  for  wildlife  purposes  under  this 
Administration,  and  those  three  dona- 
tions represent  the  largest  of  their  kind 
since  the  1920's. 

The  two  prior  donations  were  the 
4,158-acre  addition  to  the  Sicily  Island 
Hills  Wildlife  Management  Area  made 
in  early  1981  by  International  Paper 
Company,  and  the  46,000-acre  tract 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  donated  last 
year  by  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

The  new  wildlife  management  area, 
which  was  opened  immediately  to  the 
public  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  is  located 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Tangipahoa 
Parish,  two  miles  south  of  Pontchatoula. 
It  is  near  the  existing  Manchac  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  and  is  easily 
accessible  to  hunters  from  Baton  Rouge, 
New  Orleans,  Covington,  Hammond, 
Slidell,  and  numerous  communities  in 
southeast  Louisiana. 

The  new  wildlife  area  open  to  the 
public  is  basically  a  wetland  tract,  con- 
sisting of  cypress-tupelo  timber  with 
typical  wetland  understory  growth  pro- 
viding ideal  wildlife  habitat. 

Major  game  species  found  on  the 
area  are  deer,  swamp  rabbit,  and  water- 
fowl. The  primary  importance  to  hunt- 
ers will  be  the  excellent  duck  hunting 
afforded  by  the  wetlands. 

Other  wildlife  found  on  the  newly- 
acquired  area  includes  raccoon,  nutria, 
muskrat,  otter,  mink,  and  opossum. 
There  is  an  important  alligator  popula- 


tion in  the  new  wildlife  management 
area. 

Recreational  fisheries  in  the  area  are 
provided  by  sloughs,  small  lakes,  and 
bayous. 

As  we  took  turns  signing  the  many 
papers  connected  with  the  donation 
and  official  transfer  of  the  land  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
my  thoughts  centered  on  the  impor- 
tance of  my  Administration's  ongoing 
land  acquisition  program  to  provide 
present  and  future  generations  with 
quality  outdoor  recreation. 

And,  while  donations  such  as  those 
made  by  International  Paper  Company, 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Joyce 
Foundation  are  important  and  most 
welcome  to  the  overall  wildlife  land 
acquisition  program,  the  backbone  of 
the  program  is  outright  purchase  of 
suitable  lands  as  funds  are  available. 

This  can  be  seen  in  the  purchase  in 
January  of  1981  of  some  20,532  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  in  Caldwell  and  Cat- 
ahoula parishes  for  $10,030,000.  It 
represented  a  major  permanent  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  outdoor  recreational 
purposes  under  the  Treen  Administra- 
tion and  was  indicative  of  my  vital 
interest  in  acquiring  wildlife  lands  while 
they  are  still  available. 

One  of  the  tracts  purchased  at  that 
time  involved  18,511  acres  of  land  in 
east  central  Caldwell  Parish  known  as 
the  Bodcaw  tract.  It  adjoined  the  wild- 
life department-owned  Boeuf  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  was  made  a 
part  of  it,  expanding  it  to  38,442  acres. 

The  second  purchase  at  that  time 
involved  2,020  acres  in  Catahoula  Par- 
ish, which  along  with  the  donation  from 
International  Paper  Company  made  up 
the  6,179-acre  Sicily  Island  Hills  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries has  over  a  million  acres  under 
careful  management  in  its  wildlife  area 
system.  These  tracts  of  wildlife  habitat 
are  strategically  located  in  many  parts 
of  the  state.  They  offer  excellent  out- 
door recreation  and  provide  public  areas 
for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking, 
bird-watching,  and  many  other  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  best  thing  about  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area  system,  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  that  approximately  343,000 
acres  of  that  million  acres  are  owned 
outright  by  the  State  and  dedicated  for 


David  C.  Treen,  Goi^ernor 

all  time  to  sound  wildlife  management 
and  wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

Most  of  those  343,000  acres  have 
been  purchased  by  the  State,  but  hap- 
pily some  62,967  acres  have  been  donat- 
ed to  the  wildlife  department  under 
the  Treen  Administration. 

That's  a  big  plus  for  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  in  Louisiana 
who  wouldn't  have  places  to  hunt  or 
fish,  or  enjoy  the  outdoors,  if  it  were 
not  for  these  wildlife  management  areas. 

It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  along  with  that  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and  the  people  of  Louisiana  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Joyce  Foundation's 
donation. 

Also,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  Nature  Conservancy  for  its 
important  role  in  the  negotiations 
that  led  up  to  this  significant  addi- 
tion to  Louisiana's  wildlife  manage- 
ment area  system. 

I  am  confident  that  in  years  to  come, 
as  present  and  future  generations  enjoy 
these  areas,  this  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ones  in  the  public  interest. 

Hopefully,  in  the  near  future  I  will 
be  able  to  announce  negotiations  for 
additional  tracts  of  land  to  be  pur- 
chased and  added  to  this  statewide  sys- 
tem of  wildlife  management  areas  open 
and  dedicated  for  all  time  to  public 
use. 


Governor  David  C.  Treen 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 


Dnow  geese  have  been  arriving  in 
Louisiana  since  October.  By  the  latter 
part  of  November,  all  that  continue  to 
use  this  ancestral  wintering  area  will 
have  arrived.  They  came  as  they  have 
>,come  for  centuries,  from  beyond  the 
north  wind. 

With  only  the  autumnal  stopover 
at  James  and  Hannah  Bays,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  raw,  barren  sweeps  of 
Baffin  and  Southampton  Islands  where 
they  were  hatched,  snow  geese  migrated 
virtually  non-stop  to  the  brown  and 
green  marshlands  of  coastal  Louisiana. 

From  that  traditional  loafing  area 
in  Canada  where  they  annually  pile 
on  fat  to  condition  them  for  the 
final  2,000  miles  of  their  southward 
migration,  these  geese  sweep  down 
across  the  heartland  of  America  to  the 
lacelike  estuaries  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Across  the  length  of  the  United 
States,  from  those  Canadian  bays  to 
the  gulf,  they  come  each  year,  flying 


in  the  crisp  blue  darkness  of  fall  nights 
high  above  sleeping  cities  and  above 
fertile  farms  from  which  most  of  the 
crops  have  been  harvested. 

For  weeks  now,  the  rhythmic 
cadence  of  stroking  wings  has  made 
haunting  music  for  waterfowlers 
below,  causing  them  to  stir  restlessly 
in  their  sleep  at  the  sound  of  wild 
geese  in  flight. 

Spurred  by  chilling  north  winds  from 
which  their  Latin  name  is  derived, 
their  clear  silver  voicings  trailed  over 
a  score  of  states  as  they  were  irresistibly 
drawn  by  the  rich,  dank  marshes 
sprawled  along  the  Louisiana  coast. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  many  snow 
geese  have  been  shortstopped  in 
northern  refuges  and  the  migratory 
pattern  disrupted  for  thousands  of 
snow  geese,  many  other  thousands 
complete  the  annual  migration  to 
Louisiana  which  is  as  old  as  the 
continent  itself. 

For  many  years  they  were  mystery 
geese,  even  to  the  Eskimos.  The  species 
name  suggests  mystery,  Chen 
hyperborea.  Chen  means  "goose" 
and  hyperborea  in  Latin  means 
"from  beyond  the  north  wind". 


That  was  the  only  description 
Eskimos  could  give  to  these  geese  that 
came  from  a  nesting  area  that  wasn't 
discovered  until  1929. 

In  Louisiana  they  are  hunted  from 
the  mud  flats  of  the  Mississippi  River's 
mouths  to  the  reaches  of  southwest 
Louisiana.  Perhaps  not  as  highly  prized 
as  white-fronted  geese(specklebellies) 
which  are  concentrated  only  in 
southwest  Louisiana,  they  are  fine 
geese  to  hunt.  For  some  of  us  they  are 
considered  Christmas  geese. 

Last  November,  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  split  on  ducks,  geese  and  coots 
in  the  west  zone,  Lloyd  Poissenot  and 
I  were  in  southwest  Louisiana.  It  was 
in  connection  with  the  annual  Fur  and 
Wildlife  Festival  in  Cameron.  During 
the  pre-festival  meeting  we  struck 
up  a  conversation  with  a  landowner 
who  has  large  holdings  in  the  Johnsons 
Bayou  area  below  Sabine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

He  told  us  that  duck  hunting  had 
been  only  fair  during  the  first  split 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  that  he 
had  plenty  of  snow  geese  using  his  area. 

"There's  one  very  large  pond  that's 
actually  set  up  for  duck  hunting,"  he 
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told  us,  "but  there  are  plenty  of  snow 
geese  in  that  area.  They  fly  over  the 
big  pond  every  day.  If  you  wanted 
some  good  snow  goose  hunting  and 
put  some  goose  decoys  in  the  duck 
spread,  I  bet  you'd  do  well  on  geese." 

Lloyd  Poissenot  was  anxious  to  stay 
over  and  make  the  hunt.  The  invitation 
to  hunt  the  property  included  the  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  first 
split.  We  readily  accepted,  for  at  least 
one  day. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  make  a  good 
snow  goose  hunt,"  he  said,  "and  there 
would  be  something  special  about  being 
able  to  have  some  snow  geese  for 
Christmas  dinner.  It  would  be  different 
from  the  usual  turkey  and  trimmings." 

We  made  arrangements  to  make  a 
hunt  Saturday  morning,  hopeful  that 
we'd  be  successful  and  be  able  to 
return  home  on  Sunday. 

Johnsons  Bayou  is  about  14  miles 
west  of  Holly  Beach  and  about  as  far 
as  you  can  go  west  on  La.  Hwy.  82. 
If  you  told  someone  you  were  hunting 
about  as  far  south  and  west  in 
Louisiana  as  one  can  go,  you'd  have  a 
mental  picture  of  where  we  hunted 
the  following  morning. 

Our  host  had  obtained  a  dozen  or 
more  goose  decoys  after  the  meeting 
in  Cameron,  so  when  we  transferred 
to  his  pickup  truck  on  the  outskirts  of 
Holly  Beach  well  before  dawn  the 
following  morning,  we  were  ready  for 
a  go  at  Christmas  geese. 

The  highway  skirts  the  coast  and  in 
the  predawn  darkness  there  was  the 
heavy  tang  of  salt  air  from  the  gulf, 
borne  on  a  southeasterly  breeze  that 
was  certain  to  erase  the  chill  of  that 
fall  morning  after  the  sun  rose. 

In  about  15  minutes  we  were 
bouncing  down  a  shell  road  that  led 
into  the  marshland  bordering  Hwy.  82. 
The  road  came  to  a  dead  end  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  highway. 
There  was  a  narrow  canal  where  the 
shell  road  ended.  Norman  Sonnier  had 
a  boat  waiting  there.  It  was  a  broad 
bateau  mounted  with  a  small  outboard 
motor 

We  lost  little  time  in  transferring 
guns,  gear  and  goose  decoys  to  the 
bateau  for  what  Sonnier  told  us  would 
be  only  a  short  run  through  several 
small  connecting  ponds  to  the  big 
lagoon  where  we  planned  to  hunt. 

He  guided  the  boat  along  the  twisting 
canal  with  a  casualness  that  comes 
from  familiarity.  In  a  matter  of  minutes 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


we  were  easing  out  of  the  canal  into 
the  first  of  the  small  shallow  ponds. 

It  was  typical  salt  marsh  country, 
with  a  sea  of  waist-high  grass 
bordering  the  ponds,  studded  here  and 
there  with  stands  of  roseau  cane.  The 
silence  of  that  early  morning  was 
broken  only  by  the  smooth  purring  of 
the  throttled  down  outboard  and  the 
skittering,  rippling  sound  of  ducks, 
coots  or  other  shorebirds  moving  for 
cover  or  taking  off  as  we  approached. 

Sonnier  eased  the  boat  into  a  grassy 
little  island  that  contained  a  sunken 
box  blind. 

"Get  your  guns  and  gear  into  the 
blind  and  I'll  put  these  goose  decoys 
out  with  the  duck  decoys,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  bunch  the  goose  decoys 
at  one  end  of  the  spread,  to  make  it 
look  like  a  small  flock  has  dropped 
into  an  area  where  some  ducks  have 
found  food  plentiful.  Take  my  gun 
and  shell  bucket,  too." 

We  climbed  out  of  the  boat  and 
Poissenot  passed  the  guns  and  gear  to 
me.  1  stacked  things  near  the  blind, 
careful  not  to  put  our  gear  too  close 
to  the  carefully  tended  grass  around 
the  edge  of  the  blind.  It  was  obvious 
in  the  mist-dark  first  light  of  morning 
that  Sonnier  had  been  extremely  careful 
in  entering  and  leaving  the  blind  to 
protect  the  concealing  stands  of  grass. 

While  he  placed  the  goose  decoys, 
Poissenot  and  I  carefullv  stored  the 


guns  and  gear  in  the  blind.  It  was  a 
three-man  box  blind  with  a  long  bench 
that  ran  the  length  of  it  on  one  side, 
with  ample  space  below  the  bench  to 
store  the  shell  buckets. 

Sonnier  waded  back  to  the  blind  in 
a  few  minute.  The  water  was  little  over 
a  foot  deep  and  it  was  a  hard-bottom 
marsh  lagoon.  I  knew  he'd  stashed  the 
boat  well  away  from  the  blind, 
probably  covering  it  with  some  roseau 
cane  or  grass  he  had  for  that  purpose. 

The  blind  was  comfortable  for  three 
people  and  we  loaded  our  guns  and 
stood  them  within  easy  reach  while  we 
waited  for  the  final  darkness  to  melt 
into  first  light. 

"You're  going  to  see  the  darnedest 
spread  of  decoys  you've  ever  seen  in 
your  life  when  it  gets  daylight," 
Sonnier  said.  "And  you're  going  to  see 
some  snow  geese.  You'll  probably 
shoot  some." 

Dawn  came  quickly  as  it  does  in 
those  states  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  that  first  gray  dissolve 
between  darkness  and  light,  it  was 
easy  to  see  the  huge  raft  of  duck 
decoys.  There  were  pintail,  mallard 
and  teal  decoys,  sprinkled  well  with 
poule  d'eau.  They  bobbed  lifelike  on 
the  surface  of  the  broad  coastal  lagoon, 
rocked  by  the  gentle  southeasterly 
wind  wafting  the  odor  of  salt  water  to 
blend  with  the  dozen  musky  odors  of 
the  marsh,  its  muck  and  grasses. 
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were  not  in  big  flocks,  flying  in  skeins  and  gaggles  the 
way  geese  do  when  they  aren't  really  moving  anywhere, 
just  trading  around. 

I  looked  over  at  the  goose  decoys  and  admired  Sonnier's 
skill  in  placing  them  in  the  dark.  Loosely  bunched,  they 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  wedge  of  geese  slowly  feeding 
their  way  into  the  spread  of  duck  decoys.  I  suddenly 
felt  extremely  confident.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  diversified  mixture  of  duck  and  goose  decoys,  the 
total  effect  seemed  natural. 

Sonnier  began  calling  and  he  was  using  a  goose  caller. 
The  high  pitched  yelping  of  snow  geese  sounded  over 
the  lagoon.  It  was  demanding,  repeated  with  a  regularity 
that  pleaded  for  attention.  As  we  peered  through  the 
screening  grass  I  saw  a  small  flock  of  snow  geese  heading 
our  way.  There  were  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  flock, 
all  snows. 

As  he  continued  to  call,  the  geese  turned  due  south  and 
headed  for  the  lagoon  and  our  blind.  They  veered  a 
little  to  the  right  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  they  were 
going  to  turn  and  leave  our  area.  Then  they  swung  back 
in  a  straight  line  for  the  goose  decoys,  dropping  a  little 
lower  as  they  approached. 

"Get  ready,"  he  said.  "You're  going  to  get  some  of  those 
Christmas  geese  you  were  talking  about." 

I  am  sure  we  all  shared  that  pulse-quickening  sensation 
that  comes  when  waterfowl 


As  we  peered  through  the  lacy  grass  that  screened  the 
blind  the  sky  turned  pink  in  the  east,  making  the  white 
cumulus  clouds  cottony  against  the  sky. 

"We've  got  a  couple  of  teal  coming  from  the  west," 
Sonnier  said  softly.  "You  guys  take  them." 

"You're  the  guy  who  has  had  a  poor  duck  season,"  I 
whispered.  "They're  your  birds." 

Poissenot  and  I  sank  down  deeper  into  the  blind  and 
Sonnier  edged  upward.  He  fired  three  shots  and  the 
teal  seemed  to  explode  in  the  air,  then  slammed  down 
among  the  decoys. 

"Those  are  gumbo  ducks,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his 
head.  "Teal  with  goose  loads." 

We  all  laughed.  "He  told  you  they  were  your  ducks," 
Poissenot  commented. 

Sonnier  climbed  out  of  the  blind  and  waded  to  fetch 
the  ducks  before  they  drifted  away.  It  was  a  sprawling 
pond  and  finding  them  later  would  have  been  a  problem. 

When  he  returned  and  was  back  in  the  blind,  we  began 
watching  for  geese. 

We  saw  a  few  more  ducks  in  the  distance.  They  looked 
like  teal  skimming  across  the  marsh,  following  the  edges 
of  the  interlocking  ponds.  We  also  saw  some  pintails. 
They  were  flying  high  and  it  was  obvious  in  spite  of  his 
persistent  calling  that  they  were  not  interested  in  our 
spread  of  decoys. 

Then  we  started  seeing  geese.  They  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Sabine  Refuge,  flying  south 
toward  the  gulf  and  then  swinging  toward  the  east.  They 


approach  decoys  and  blind. 
The  sound  coming  from  the  blind 
changed  now.  It  was  no  longer  that 
raucous,  demanding  yelping  of  geese 
calling  geese.  Instead,  it  was  the 
rhythmic  gargling  of  feeding  geese,  so 
content  in  what  they  were  feasting  on 
that  they  weren't  bothering  to  broadcast 
their  find  to  their  kind  any  longer. 

The  snows  dropped  even  lower  and 
began  cupping  their  wings  to  settle 
down  near  the  decoys.  The  early  sun 
glinted  on  the  hospital  whiteness  of 
their  feathers.  The  black  wing  tips 
seemed  dark  as  charcoal  compared  to 
the  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  their  wings 
and  bodies.  I  could  almost  make  out 
the  eagleshape  of  their  heads  when 
Sonnier  signaled  we  should  fire. 

We  rose  in  the  blind  and  three 
shotguns  began  to  boom.  Three  snows 
dropped  immediately  and  a  fourth 
goose  broke  its  cadence  and  set  its 
wings  to  glide  downward  for  cover 
away  from  the  blind.  I  guess  we  all 
concentrated  on  that  crippled  goose 
with  our  last  shots.  It  crumpled  from 
possibly  two  loads  of  shot  and  dropped 
heavily  into  the  lagoon,  sending 
widening  ripples. 

Leaving  Poissenot  shooting  pictures 
of  the  departing  geese  and  our  chore 
of  retrieving  the  downed  geese,  Sonnier 
and  I  left  the  blind  to  recover  the  geese. 

"I  knew  we'd  get  some  snows,"  he 
told  me  as  we  waded  from  the  grassy 
island  that  contained  the  blind.  "Let's 
collect  the  birds  and  try  for  more." 

It  took  only  five  minutes  to  wade 
out  to  the  birds  and  retrieve  them. 
Snow  geese,  in  spite  of  their  size  in 
flight  and  the  visual  effect  of  their  full 
plumage,  aren't  heavy  geese.  They're 
not  nearly  as  fully  fleshed  as 
specklebellies  or  Canada  geese.  But 
they  are  beautiful  geese  and  there  is 
something  special  about  them. 

Carrying  two  of  the  snows  back  to 
the  blind,  I  was  reminded  of  something 
an  old  waterfowler  had  told  me  years 
ago  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  where  we  hunted  snows  on  the 
gumbo  mud  flats. 

"Snow  geese  are  a  lot  like  skinny 
northern  girls  in  big  southern  hoop 
skirts,"  he'd  told  me. 

I  didn't  elaborate  much  mentally  on 
this  recollection  as  I  carried  the 


geese  back  to  the  blind  and  stacked 
them  beside  the  two  Sonnier  had 
fetched.  The  thought  did  occur  to  me 
that  we'd  have  to  collect  a  few  more  if 
Poissenot  and  I  were  going  to  feed  a 
lot  of  people  at  Christmas. 

We  settled  down  in  the  blind  and 
shared  coffee  from  a  thermos  and 
watched  the  sky  for  geese  Sonnier 
might  be  able  to  bring  to  the  decoys. 

Poissenot  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  call  Pie  Pendley  and  get  recipes  for 
the  geese  when  we  got  back  to 
New  Orleans. 

"If  anyone  can  tell  you  how  to  put 
on  that  Christmas  spread  you've  got  in 
mind,  she  can,"  I  told  him.  "If  Sonnier 
can  get  a  few  more  geese  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  we're  going  to  be  in  business." 

It  wasn't  too  long  before  a  relatively 
big  flock  headed  our  way.  I  say  big  flock 
in  the  sense  there  were  at  least  a  couple 
of  dozen.  Unlike  the  small  bunches 
we'd  seen  earlier  in  the  morning,  they 
were  flying  in  formation,  the  way  geese 
do  when  they  are  going  places. 

Sonnier  went  to  work  with  his  caller 
and  it  became  clear  that  he  had  started 
a  disciplinary  tug-o-war  between  some 
adult  and  juvenile  snow  geese. 

About  nine  of  the  geese  responded 
to  his  calling  and  turned  from  the 
flock,  yelping  with  excitement  and 
dropping  lower  in  response  to  the 
persistent  pleading. 

There  was  raucous  scolding  from  the 
adult  geese  and  I  guess  the  gander 
leading  the  squadron  was  doing  some 
cussing  up  there  in  the  big  open  sky. 
They  half-circled  and  the  younger 
geese  continued  coming  our  way.  As 
they  dropped  lower,  the  rest  of  the 
flock  began  climbing,  yet  continuing 
to  circle  and  voice  protest  to  the 
younger  geese. 

Again  the  sound  from  the  blind 
changed,  from  the  salutatory,  enticing 
pleading  to  the  sound  of  contented 
gargling.  The  nine  geese  that  seemed 
determined  to  visit  the  feeding  decoys 
continued  to  drop  even  lower.  As  they 
cupped  their  wings,  Sonnier  rose  in 
the  blind. 

Poissenot  and  1  stood  with  him  and 
the  shotguns  began  pounding  again. 
There  were  four  clean  kills  out  of  nine 
shots,  not  a  good  score  for  geese  with 
cupped  wings  settling  down  near 


decoys,  but  supportive  of  a  long- 
standing conviction  that  when  three 
hunters  are  shooting  birds,  they  often 
open  fire  on  the  same  bird.  There  are 
exceptions  like  quail  when  hunters 
agree  only  to  take  birds  heading  right 
or  left.  That's  controlled  shooting.  In 
waterfowling,  there's  a  fixed  tendency 
to  take  the  nearest  bird  first,  and  it 
should  be  just  the  opposite. 

With  eight  snow  geese  bagged  and 
the  morning  still  young,  there  was 
assurance  that  we  would  have  the  sort 
of  Christmas  dinner  we  wanted.  Our 
host  had  made  it  clear  that  the  geese 
were  ours.  He  prefers  specklebellies 
and  had  some  in  his  freezer. 

We  finished  the  coffee  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  Sonnier  was  able  to  call 
in  three  snow  geese  that  deserted  the 
comparative  safety  of  numbers  in 
response  to  his  calling.  We  should 
have  had  all  three  but  one  managed 
to  get  away. 

With  five  geese  each  to  bring  home, 
we  settled  back  to  talk  and  admire  the 
sometimes  distant  smokey  formations 
of  geese  trading  back  and  forth  in 
that  marsh  prairie  portion  of  southwest 
Louisiana. 

Sonnier  told  us  that  before  the 
short-stopping  began  up  in  the 
midwestern  refuges,  Johnsons  Bayou 
had  been  a  legendary  place  for 
snow  geese. 

"It's  still  good,"  he  said,  "and  much 
better  than  many  people  would  believe. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  before 
they  started  manipulating  the 
migratory  patterns  of  waterfowl, 
particularly  geese." 

"I  guess  they  did  it  to  spread  shooting 
around,  "  1  commented.  "Some  folks 
will  say  that's  good.  Others  object." 

"Take  Canada  geese,"  Sonnier  said. 
"Do  you  ever  think  there'll  be  a 
Canada  goose  season  again  in 
Louisiana,  with  lots  of  Canadas 
migrating  here  like  they  used  to?" 

I  purposely  didn't  answer  his  question. 
Instead,  I  told  him  how  happy  Poissenot 
and  I  would  be  to  try  snow  geese  for 
Christmas  instead  of  turkey. 

It's  about  a  month  early,  we  told  him 
as  we  prepared  to  leave  the  blind,  but 
we  hope  you  have  a  fine  Christmas, 
and  we  are  mighty  thankful  for  the 
Christmas  geese. 
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by  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

1  here's  a  bouncy  little  upland 
game  bird  with  an  elongated  bill  that 
is  attracting  more  attention  each 
year  from  Louisiana  hunters.  Its  russet- 
hued  feathers  provide  excellent 
camouflage  for  daytime  loafing,  yet  an 
insatiable  fondness  for  earthworms 
makes  it  partial  to  nightlife.  During 
the  hunting  season,  woodcock  are  so 
plentiful  in  Louisiana  the  state  is  a 
virtual  wonderland. 

Louisiana  has  been  the  primary 
wintering  area  for  these  prized  North 
American  game  birds  for  centuries.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  continental 
population  of  woodcock  are  in  the 
state  during  the  hunting  season, 
but  until  a  generation  ago  they 
were  seldom  hunted  by  many  state 
sportsmen. 

Probably  the  best  explanation  for 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  high  regard 
southern  hunters  have  for  bobwhite 
quail.  Back  in  the  days  of  sharecrop 
farming,  overgrown  fencerows,  and 
sprawling  unkempt  plantations,  quail 
were  plentiful.  There  was  abundant 
cover  and  food.  The  cheery  little 
whistlers  thrived  and  when  people 
talked  about  bird  hunting,  they  just 
naturally  were  talking  about  quail. 

With  the  exception  of  efforts  by  a 
relatively  few  dedicated  hunters, 
most  woodcock  taken  in  the  state  were 
bagged  coincidentally  by  quail  hunters. 
They  were  considered  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  overall  bag,  but  they 
weren't  actually  hunted.  They  were 
shot  when  bird  dogs  happened  across 
them  and  pointed  their  presence. 

But  that  chapter  in  the  deep  South 
past  was  rewritten  by  changing  times 
and  new  land  uses.  The  humble 
dwellings  of  the  sharecroppers  have 
all  but  disappeared.  The  brier  and 
honeysuckle-hidden  fencerows  were 
done  in  by  cleanfarming  practices  and 
herbicides.  Quail  populations  beg.in 
to  tumble.  The  venerated  gentlemai's 
bird  of  the  deep  South  vvfas  in  deep 
trouble  in  many  areas. 
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Even  though  more  attention  is  being 
paid  woodcock  today,  as  game  birds  go 
they  are  lightly  gunned.  It  shouldn't  be 
so,  because  these  birds  offer  rocketing 
royalty  when  flushed  and  provide 
excellent  wing  shooting. 

When  flushed,  these  birds  rise 
quickly.  When  the  peak  of  the  rise  is 
reached,  they  bore  away  in  sometimes 
twisting,  weaving  downward  flight, 
seldom  flying  far  after  the  first  rise. 
They  can  be  located  a  second  time  in 
many  cases,  but  when  flushed  a  second 
time,  woodcock  will  fly  considerable 
distance. 

Woodcock  are  nocturnal  feeders  and 
often  are  observed  flying  from  cover 
to  their  feeding  areas  at  twilight.  The 
diet  is  basically  earthworms  which 
they  locate  by  probing  with  those 
long,  sensitive  bills. 

Knowing  they  are  feeding  at  night 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  why 
they  are  loafing  during  daylight 
hours  and  holed  up  in  dense  cover. 

The  very  nature  of  the  cover 
preferred  by  woodcock  during  daylight 
hours  makes  hunting  them  something 
of  a  challenge  to  shotgunners.  It's 
difficult  to  get  a  clear  shot  and 
hunters  have  to  snap-shoot  as  best  they 
can  in  the  thick  understory  growth 
frequented  by  these  birds. 

The  secret  in  wingshooting  this 
upland  game  bird  is  to  get  on  the  bird 
quickly  with  a  gun  that  throws  a  wide 
pattern.  You  can  connect  before  the 
bird  is  screened  from  sight  by 
branches,  vines,  or  thick  foliage.  You 
won't  tear  up  the  bird  at  close  range. 

Choice  of  guns  and  loads  is  governed 
by  the  characteristic  flight  pattern  of 
the  birds  and  the  cover  they  frequent. 
Shortbarreled  guns  bored  cylinder, 
improved  cylinder,  or  skeet,  will  do 
nicely.  Some  hunters  prefer  No.  8  shot 
because  they  believe  it  will  cut  through 
foliage  better.  I  prefer  No.  9  shot  in 
highbase  shells.  The  extra  power  will 
push  the  fine  shot  through  the  foliage, 
I  feel,  and  it  only  takes  a  single 
pellet  to  put  a  woodcock  down. 


The  importance  of  a  ready  source 
of  food  can't  be  stressed  too  much 
when  one  talks  about  ideal  woodcock 
habitat.  This  bird's  physical  makeup, 
from  the  tip  of  its  delicate  pink  feet 
to  its  tapered  super  sensitive  bill,  is 
designed  for  a  steady  daily  diet  of 
earthworms.  If  the  birds  couldn't  get  to 
a  good  source  of  worms  they'd  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

That  was  proved  during  the  hard 
freeze  of  1941.  The  bitter  weather  that 
year  in  the  deep  South  wiped  out 
woodcock  on  their  wintering  grounds 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  It  also  took 
a  terrible  toll  of  snipe. 

The  shooting  of  both  woodcock  and 
snipe  was  closed  after  the  killing 
freeze  in  Louisiana,  but  woodcock 
snapped  back  relatively  quickly. 
Within  a  few  years  they  were  returned 
to  the  list  of  eligible  game  birds. 
Snipe  took  much  longer  to  recover 
and  the  season  remained  closed  for 
12  years. 

The  reason  both  species  were  hit  so 
hard  is  that  they  are  kissing  cousins. 
Woodcock  were  shorebirds  a  long  time 


ago,  but  deserted  the  shores  for  the 
uplands.  Even  so,  their  dietary 
requirements  remained  the  same.  The 
killing  freeze  brought  both  species 
trouble  in  1941. 

Woodcock  sit  tighter  than  quail, 
although  they  can  be  walked  up  by 
hunters  on  occasion.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  cover  is  right  and  the  area 
appealing  to  the  birds.  Unlike  quail, 
woodcock  are  solitary  birds,  even 
though  several  may  select  a  suitable 
area  for  resting  during  the  day. 

Most  of  the  pointing  breeds  can 
be  trained  on  woodcock  and  most  of 
the  spaniels  will  make  good  woodcock 
dogs.  The  chocolate  colored  American 
water  spaniel  makes  an  excellent 
woodcock  dog,  although  the  American 
spaniel  only  flash  points.  It  does  hunt 
close  to  the  gun  and  work  the  area 
thoroughly,  a  real  plus  in  hunting 
these  birds. 

Brittany  spaniels  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  with  woodcock 
hunters.  Most  of  them  will  retrieve  the 
birds  readily.  They  also  hunt  relatively 
close  to  the  gun. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  different  from 
quail  hunting  in  that  there's  no  need 
for  wide-ranging  dogs  covering  a  great 
amount  of  ground.  If  the  hunter  learns 
to  locate  suitable  woodcock  habitat, 
and  this  comes  from  experience, 
hunting  the  long-billed  upland  birds 
can  be  downright  leisurely. 

With  dogs  hunting  close  to  the  gun, 
those  productive  branches  and  swampy 
bottoms  can  be  worked  methodically 
at  a  comfortable  pace. 

There's  something  about  this  highly 
prized  upland  game  bird  that  adds  up 
to  real  pleasure  afield.  Its  rocketing 
rise  is  enough  to  provide  the  best 
in  wingshooting. 

When  it  comes  to  table  fare, 
woodcock  are  a  delicacy  that  few 
other  game  birds  provide.  They 
represent  gourmet  dining  and  this  is 
good  because  a  woodcock  meal  brings 
to  memory  a  day  with  a  prince  of 
game  birds. 
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Another  Buck 


by  Judy  Hughes 


It's  finally  daybreak  .  .  .  and  I'm  freezing  after 
sitting  more  than  an  hour  in  the  late  November 
darkness.  What  is  worse,  I'm  having  trouble 
resisting  the  urge  to  shift  my  position,  stretch 
my  legs,  and  scratch  my  neck,  ankle  and  elbow. 

My  hunting  partner,  John,  in  his  tree  stand 
some  one-hundred  yards  away  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  the  cold  and  he  has  an  incredible  ability 
to  stay  perfectly  still  for  hours  on  end. 

If  I  can  stay  still,  chances  are  good  that  one 
of  us  will  have  a  shot  at  a  deer  this  morning.  It's 
an  area  John  and  I  looked  over  carefully  the  pre- 
vious weekend. 

Most  experienced,  successful  deer  hunters 
will  probably  agree  that  pre-season  scouting  is 
an  essential  part  of  still  hunting.  Although 
white-tailed  deer  are  ubiquitous  in  Louisiana 
today,  and  abundant  in  many  regions,  you  just 
can't  walk  into  the  woods,  take  a  stand,  and 
assume  a  deer  will  pass  by. 

Deer  are  creatures  of  habit,  for  the  most 
part.  They  have  certain  feeding,  bedding  and 
loafing  areas  and  usually  use  the  same  trails  to 
move  among  these  areas.  However,  because  of 
habitat  changes,  these  areas  and  trails  may 
change  from  year  to  yean  So,  even  if  you  hunt 
the  same  place  every  year,  whether  it  be  your 
neighbor's  land,  a  hunting  lease,  or  a  state 
wildlife  management  area,  you  need  to  be  aware 
of  habitat  and  deer  habit  changes  to  know 
where  to  establish  your  stand. 

John  and  I  had  decided  to  hunt  on  the  Pearl 
River  Wildlife  Management  area  in  St.  Tam- 
many Parish.  This  is  one  of  John's  favorite 
hunting  territories  from  many  years  back, 
and  even  though  we  knew  there  would  be  quite 
a  few  other  hunters  for  the  either-sex  gun  hunts, 
John  was  confident  we  would  be  successful. 

John  prides  himself  in  knowing  the  most 
remote  parts  of  many  of  the  state's  wildlife 
management  areas.  So  we  set  out  the  Saturday 
before  the  either-sex  season  to  scout  a  "remote" 
area  of  the  Pearl  River  WMA.  We  launched  our 
boat  at  Crawford's  landing  and  headed  for  the 
interior  of  the  Pearl  River  swamp.  John  studied 
topographic  maps  as  we  traveled,  checked  his 
compass  frequently,  and  now  and  then  pointed 
to  key  landmarks  I  was  to  help  remember  — 
a  particularly  large  cypress  right  before  a  turn 
into  another  bayou,  or  the  stump  of  an  old 
cypress  jutting  out  of  the  water.  We'd  have  to 
find  our  way  in  the  dark  come  opening  morning. 

We  found  the  remote  area  John  had  in  mind, 
pulled  to  the  bank  and  set  out  on  foot.  Since 
John  had  been  a  successful  deer  hunter  for  over 
twenty  years  and  I  was  just  a  novice,  I  followed 
his  lead  on  this  scouting  venture.  We  hadn't 
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gone  far  from  the  cypress  that  lined  the  bank  of 
the  bayou  when  we  walked  into  a  beautiful 
oak  flat  of  predominately  water  oaks.  John 
surveyed  the  canopy  and  the  ground  to  see 
what  the  acorn  crop  was  like  this  year.  It  was 
good.  There  were  plenty  of  acorns  on  the 
ground  and  more  in  the  trees.  These  fattening 
treats  were  surely  attracting  deer  to  this  area. 
There  were  good  understory  browse  plants  in 
the  area  as  well  — smilax,  dewberry,  trumpet 
creeper  and  poison  ivy.  It  wasn't  hard  to  find 
evidence  of   browsing  — snipped   off    shoots 

Satisfied  with  the  food  supply  in  the  area, 
we  looked  for  other  sign  of  deen  A  slough  ran 
along  the  east  side  of  the  oak  flat.  We  walked 
down  through  overcup  oak  and  tupelogum  to 
the  edge  of  the  slough  and  followed  it  for  a 
ways.  We  found  two  places  that  appeared  to  be 
deer  trails  leading  to  the  water  where  there 
were  fresh  deer  tracks  in  the  soft  mud.  They 
were  small  prints,  probably  left  by  does. 

Since  we  would  be  hunting  the  either-sex 
days,  we  didn't  plan  to  pass  up  a  shot  at  a  doe. 
But  John  was  eager  to  bag  a  buck  if  possible,  so 
he  wanted  to  find  sign  of  a  buck's  territory 
to  take  his  stand  oven 

Bucks  in  the  rut  leave  much  evidence  that 
can  help  a  hunter  set  himself  up  for  a  good 
shot.  As  soon  as  a  buck's  antlers  harden  and 
the  velvet  starts  to  shed,  he  will  work  hard  to 
polish  his  headgear.  If  you  look,  you  can  find 
where  he  has  rubbed  his  antlers  against  saplings 
or  had  a  bout  with  a  bush.  And  you  can  find 
scrapes  on  the  ground  where  he  has  pawed 
away  the  leaves  and  left  his  scent  to  mark  his 
territory  and  attract  does.  Since  a  buck  usually 
revisits  and-  re-scents  his  scrapes  every  day,  a 
hunter  stationed  nearby  will  have  a  good 
chance  to  bag  some  venison  and  maybe  bring 
home  a  trophy  rack. 

Using  sign  of  a  buck  in  the  rut  works  best  if 
you  are  hunting  during  the  peak  of  the  rutting 
season.  In  Louisiana,  whitetails  breed  between 
September  and  February,  but  the  peak  of  rut- 
ting and  breeding  is  not  the  same  throughout 
the  state.  Along  the  coast,  the  peak  of  the  rut 
may  be  as  early  as  late  September  or  early 
October.  In  northwestern  Louisiana,  deer  breed 
primarily  in  November,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Atchafalaya  River  floodplains,  they  breed 
as  late  as  January  or  February. 

As  the  peak  of  the  rutting  season  in  each  area 
approaches,  bucks  become  more  active  and 
make  more  scrapes.  If  this  peak  in  activity 
coincides  with  the  hunting  season  dates  for  the 
area,  hunters  can  take  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dence left  by  rut-crazed  bucks.  After  the  peak  of 
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breeding,  rutting  activity  Vv'anes  but  does  not 
cease.  Not  all  does  are  bred  during  the  peak 
period,  especially  in  areas  where  the  ratio  of 
does  to  bucks  is  high.  If  a  doe  is  not  serviced 
when  she  first  comes  into  heat,  she  will  have 
another  estrous  period,  lasting  24-36  hours, 
every  28  days  until  she  is  bred  or  has  gone 
through  four  or  five  cycles.  So  males  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  does,  though  perhaps  less  ar- 
duously, throughout  the  hunting  season  through- 
out most  of  the  state. 

John  found  just  what  he  was  looking  for— a 
fresh  rub.  All  the  young  bark  was  stripped 
from  the  lower  side  of  a  blue  beech  sapling. 
The  rub  area  was  white  and  clean,  surely  used 
by  a  buck  just  that  day  or  the  day  before. 
John  reminded  me  not  to  walk  too  clumsily 
around  the  sapling,  for  fear  I  would  destroy 
other  evidence.  A  buck  often  creates  a  scrape 
not  far  from  where  he  polishes  his  antlers.  Sure 
enough,  just  a  few  feet  away  was  a  small  area 
on  the  ground  where  the  leaves  were  brushed 
aside.  John  squatted  next  to  it,  careful  not  to 
touch  the  area  and  leave  his  human  scent.  "Come 
see,"  he  whispered  (John  always  whispers  in 
the  woods,  even  on  scouting  trips,  an  important 
habit,  he  says),  "here's  the  buck's  hoof  print. 
He  urinates  on  the  tarsal  glands  of  his  hind  legs 
to  give  his  own  musky  scent  to  the  scrape." 

We  looked  further  around  the  oak  flat  and 
across  the  slough  and  found  other  rubs  and 
scrapes.  John  was  flushed  with  excitement  as 
he  imagined  the  buck  whose  territory  we  had 
discovered.  And  I  was  excited  to  have  an  ex- 
perienced deer  scouter  share  his  knowledge 
with  a  novice. 

When  we  returned  to  Pearl  River  on  the  first 
of  the  three  either-sex  days  for  that  area,  there 
were  quite  a  few  other  hunters  already  heading 
out  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  West  Pearl  River. 
John  and  I  felt  smug,  thinking  they  surely  didn't 
know  of  our  "remote"  place  where  we  had  al- 
ready scouted  and  found  sign  of  what  was  pos- 
sibly a  big  buck. 

It  was  just  after  four  a.m.  when  we  left  the 
landing,  after  getting  our  either-sex  permits  at 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  check  station.  We 
retraced  our  course  of  the  Saturday  before, 
spotting  the  big  cypress  and  the  old  stump  in 
the  half  moon  light.  The  boat  trip  seemed 
longer  than  before  .  .  .  anticipation  was  slowing 
time,  and  it  was  a  mighty  cold  morning. 

We  finally  turned  into  the  bayou  that  led  to 
our  spot  and  found  the  place  where  we  had 
tied  our  boat  the  weekend  before  ...  no  other 
boats  in  sight.  We  slipped  quietly  through  the 


woods  to  the  oak  flat.  We  had  decided  during 
the  scouting  trip  exactly  where  I  would  station 
myself  on  my  canvas  stool  and  which  tree  John 
would  climb  with  his  portable  tree  stand. 

My  spot  was  a  fallen  old  cypress,  where 
I  could  wedge  my  seat  between  the  stump  and 
the  fallen  trunk  and  be  well  concealed  but  still 
have  a  good  view  and  shooting  field.  John 
cautioned  me,  for  the  third  time,  to  stay  still, 
particularly  since  I  was  on  the  ground  rather 
than  in  a  tree  stand  above  a  deer's  line  of  vision. 

John  had  elected  to  climb  a  water  oak  by  the 
slough  from  which  he  could  see  along  the  slough, 
across  it  and  across  the  oak  flat.  I  knew  the 
direction  of  John's  tree,  but  I  couldn't  see  him. 
I  heard  the  familiar  creaking  sounds  of  his 
climbing  stand  as  he  made  his  way  up  the  tree, 
then  not  another  sound. 

I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
considering  the  cold  and  the  number  of  itches 
I  had  developed,  and  I  waited.  Deer  hunting 
usually  takes  a  lot  of  waiting,  a  lot  of  patience. 
Most  deer  are  killed  fairly  early  in  the  morning, 
but  it  wasn't  even  light  yet. 

When  light  came,  I  still  waited,  and  watched. 
I  watched  for  any  movement  that  might  be  a 
deer's  ear  or  tail,  and  I  listened  for  any  rustling 
of  leaves  that  might  be  a  deer's  footsteps.  I  was 
fooled  a  few  times  by  squirrels,  and  once  by  a 
fat  raccoon  that  waddled  leisurely  across  the 
oak  flat,  nose  to  the  ground,  seemingly  un- 
aware of  my  presence.  The  more  time  that  went 
by,  the  harder  it  was  getting  to  stay  still.  "It 
takes  great  self-discipline,"  John  had  told  me. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  I  thought,  and  I  was 
weakening. 

Nine-thirty  came  and  passed  and  I  had  seen 
no  deer.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  the  creaking  sound 
of  John's  tree  stand  again  and  then  watched  the 
bright  hunter  orange  of  John's  vest  come  to- 
ward me.  He  usually  stays  on  his  stand  longer, 
and  has  killed  deer  in  late  morning,  but  he 
figured  I  was  a  fidgeting  wreck  by  now,  and 
suggested  we  go  back  to  the  check  station  to 
see  how  other  hunters  had  fared.  We'd  hunt  this 
same  place  in  the  evening. 

A  number  of  hunters  had  bagged  does  and  a 
few  were  taking  home  bucks.  A  few  had  been 
to  the  area  to  scout  before  that  day,  but  most 
had  not.  Most  said  the  deer  they  killed  had  run 
into  their  range,  probably  spooked  by  other 
hunters. 

John  wasn't  disappointed,  and  told  me  not 
to  be  either.  He  had  no  doubts  that  we  had 
scouted  a  good  spot.  He  was  sure  it  was  the 
territory  of  a  fine  buck.  Over  lunch  he  talked 
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about  how  deer  will  quickly  change  their  usual 
habits  under  heavy  hunting  pressure,  and  there 
were  certainly  a  lot  of  hunters  at  Pearl  River 
that  day.  The  disturbance  of  the  people  moving 
through  the  woods,  and  all  the  human  scent, 
as  well  as  the  shots  fired,  spook  the  deer  into 
lying  low  in  heavy  cover. 

John  didn't  think  the  buck  in  the  area  we 
were  hunting  had  been  spooked.  The  site  was 
far  enough  away  from  most  of  the  other  hunters. 
John  had  a  feeling  that  buck  would  be  'round 
to  visit  his  scrapes  in  the  evening.  So  we  headed 
out  again  at  about  two  o'clock  and  got  back  to 
our  same  stations,  my  seat  by  the  fallen  cypress, 
John's  stand  in  the  water  oak  by  the  slough. 
The  watching  and  waiting  began  again. 

As  the  afternoon  light  faded,  I  grew  more 
anxious,  thinking  this  was  the  time  of  day  deer 
tend  to  move  again.  The  buck  might  soon  come 
from  across  the  slough  to  visit  his  scrape  or  a 
doe  might  come  to  the  oak  flat  to  dine  on 
acorns.  But  as  time  went  by,  my  doubts  and  my 
restlessness  grew.  The  woods  were  so  still. 

Then  something  caught  my  eye  off  to  the 
western  side  of  the  oak  flat.  It  was  a  quick 
flicker  of  movement.  It  made  my  heart  jump. 
How  often  a  hunter  sitting  long  hours  in  still- 
ness is  startled  by  a  falling  acorn  or  the  snap- 
ping of  a  dead  branch.  I  stared  in  that  direction, 
keeping  perfectly  still  ...  it  wasn't  hard  now. 
Again  I  saw  something.  My  pulse  raced.  It  was 
moving.  Now  I  could  hear  a  very  quiet  crackling 
of  leaves.  Inside  I  was  begging,  "come  this  way." 
It  was  probably  seventy-five  yards  away  and 
there  was  just  enough  brush  between  us,  so  that 
I  couldn't  make  the  bluish-gray  patches  form  a 
whole  deer. 

I  slowly  raised  my  .243  to  my  shoulder  and 
looked  through  the  scope.  It  was  a  deer,  I  was 
sure,  but  even  with  the  scope  I  couldn't  make 
out  the  whole  form.  I  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  a 
buck  or  a  doe.  It  didn't  matter,  I  thought,  it  was 
either-sex  season.  My  heart  hadn't  settled  down, 
but  I  could  feel  growing  disappointment  as  I 
realized  I  couldn't  see  the  deer  well  enough  to 
take  a  shot.  I  couldn't  get  a  clean  shot.  I  couldn't 
do  it. 

I  held  the  gun  at  my  shoulder  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time.  I  followed  the  blue-gray  patch 
moving  behind  the  brush  and  trees.  It  moved 
further  away.  I  lowered  the  gun.  Maybe  the 
deer  would  come  back  again  if  I  waited.  I 
waited,  and  I  was  very  still. 

The  woods  grew  darker  and  I  could  no  longer 
see  the  place  where  the  deer  had  been.  I  heard 
John  make  his  descent  from  his  water  oak  and 


soon  he  was  trudging  toward  me.  I  told  him 
what  happened.  He  was  glad  I  hadn't  tried  to 
take  a  shot  at  a  deer  I  couldn't  see  well.  "You 
don't  want  to  cripple  a  deer,"  he  said,  "you 
want  to  make  sure  you  can  get  a  clean  shot  in 
the  chest  area." 

He  patted  my  back  as  we  walked  toward  the 
boat.  "I  knew  we  had  found  a  good  spot.  That 
must  have  been  the  buck.  We'll  come  back  in 
the  morning.  Do  you  think  you  can  sit  still 
another  dayi"' 


November/December  1982 
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THE  RULES 
OF  THE  GflmE 

Whether  it  be  waterfowl,  upland  birds,  deer,  or 
small  game  you  pursue  this  hunting  season,  don't 
go  afield  without  a  basic  knowledge  of  safe 
firearm  handling. 


Ihere  was  a  time  when  most  young 
hunters  learned  what  they  needed  to 
know  about  hunting  and  safe  gun 
handling  in  the  traditional  way  from 
father  or  grandad.  Today,  interest  in 
hunting  sometimes  skips  a  generation 
or  two  and  most  youngsters  learn  in 
organized  hunter  safety  programs. 
And  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
experienced  outdoorsmen  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the 
rules  of  safe  gun  handling. 

During  the  1981-82  hunting  season, 
36  accidents  resulting  in  8  fatalities 
were  reported  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries; 
many  other  casualties  probably 
occurred  but  were  unreported.  Most 
of  these  reported  accidents  involved 
shotguns;  most  common  cause  was 
victim  mistaken  for  game.  Other 
causes  included:  victim  moving  in  line 
of  fire,  shooter  stumbling  or  falling, 
improper  handling  of  firearms,  loaded 
firearms  in  vehicles  or  boats.  Average 
age  of  shooter  was  IV/i,  victim  24y2. 
The  majority  of  accidents  occurred 
during  squirrel  and  deer  hunting. 

These  accidents  are  tragic.  They  are 
senseless  in  that,  in  most  cases,  they 
could  have  been  prevented  through 
the  practice  of  some  basic  hunter 
safety  rules. 

These  rules,  listed  as  brief  reminders 
on  these  pages,  are  detailed  in  :he 
Louisiana  firearms  and  hunter 
education  program  of  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  This  eight 
hour  course,  available  to  the  public  free 
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of  charge,  includes  both  classroom 
instruction  and  actual  firearm 
shooting.  Upon  completion  of  the 
course,  participants  receive  a  certified 
safe  hunter  card  and  patch.  This  card 
is  necessary  to  buy  a  hunting  license  in 
many  states,  including  some  popular 
western  states  where  Louisianians 
hunt  each  year.  Over  half  the  fifty 
states  require  hunter  safety 
certification;  in  Louisiana,  it  is  still 
optional  but  highly  recommended  by 
this  department. 

The  hunter  safety  course  is  taught 
by  five  department  instructors  and 
over  600  volunteer  instructors 
certified  as  such  by  the  department. 
Guidelines  for  the  program  were 
developed  by  the  North  American 
Association  of  Hunter  Safety 
Coordmators.  Although  the  course 
emphasizes  safety,  it  also  includes 
conservation,  game  management, 
hunter  ethics  and  laws,  hunting 
techniques  and  care  of  game,  survival, 
and  shooting. 

Hunters,  novice  and  experienced, 
who  have  never  taken  the  course  are 
encouraged  to  contact  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Hunter  Safety  Section  of  the 
Information  and  Education  Division, 
no.  Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70895,  telephone  (504)  342-5867. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
hunter  to  know  and  practice  the  rules 
of  safe  gun  handling.  These  rules 
apply  at  home,  in  the  field,  and 
everywhere  in  between. 


1.  Always  keep  the  muzzle  pointed 
in  a  safe  direction. 

Never  point  it  at  someone  or  allow 
people  to  accidentally  walk  in  front  of 
the  nnizzle.  This  may  be  the  primary 
rule  in  safe  gun  handling.  There  are 
several  ways  to  carry  a  gun  safely 
including  the  two-hand  carry 
illustrated  here. 


2.  Keep  the  action  open  when  not 
in  use. 

Always  check  to  see  if  the  gun  is 
unloaded  before  placing  it  in  a  vehicle 
for  transport  or  carrying  it  for  any 
distance.  Never  depend  on  the  gun's 
safety  mechanism;  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  hunt,  the  action  should  be  open  and 
the  gun  unloaded. 
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3.  Know  your  gun  and 
ammunition. 

Use  proper  aiiinnitution  for  your 
firearm.  Carry  only  Ofie  type  of 
anmnmition  so  you  icill  not  nii.x 
different  types  together  During  the 
excitement  of  tlie  hunt,  it  is  easy  to 
reach  into  a  pocket  and  pick  up  the 
wrong  shell  which  can  cause  a  misfire. 


4.  Check  for  obstructions  in 
barrel. 

This  IS  especially  important  in 
shotguns.  First,  always  i>iake  certain  the 
gun  15  unloaded.  Never  point  the 
muzzle  into  the  ground  as  dirt  or  mud 
can  clog  the  barrel  and  beco)ne  a 
dangerous  obstruction. 
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5.  Use  the  two-hand  carry  when 
walking  over  obstacles. 

When  crossing  fences,  logs,  bridges  or 
other  obstacles,  always  carry  the  gun 
securely  and  pointed  in  a  safe 
direction.  It  is  best  to  have  the  gun 
unloaded  as  a  fall  can  iar  the  gun 
causing  it  to  fire. 


6.  Always  wear  proper  clothing, 
especially  hunter  orange. 

If  you're  dressed  comfortably  and 
warmly  during  cold  weather,  you  can 
think  safety.  More  outdoor  deatlis  are 
caused  by  hypothermia  than  by  guns. 
Hunter  orange  is  required  for  most 
deer  hunting  and  recommended  for 
every  kind  of  upland  liunting 
including  quail  and  turkey. 


Other  Rules  for  Safe  Gun  Handling 

•  Treat  every  gun  as  it  it  were  loaded. 
Maintain  good  control  of  the  firearm. 
Your  finger  should  be  off  the  trigger 
until  ready  to  shoot.  Use  the 
mechanical  safety  on  your  gun. 

•  Be  sure  of  your  target  and  what  is 
beyond.  In  Louisiana,  most  hunting 
accidents  are  caused  by  breaking  this 
rule  (victim  mistaken  for  game).  Know 
the  safe  shooting  zones  of  fire.  If  you 
are  hunting  with  other  people, 
everyone  should  agree  before  the  hunt 
on  the  area  each  shooter  will  cover. 
This  is  especially  important  with  large 
groups  hunting  small  game  like  birds 
and  rabbits.  Always  know  where  your 
companions  are.  Never  shoot  until 
you  can  clearly  identify  the  target  and 
look  past  it  to  be  sure  you  have  a  safe 
background.  Do  not  shoot  at 
movement  and  when  m  doubt,  don't 
shoot. 

•  Never  shoot  where  you  will  have  a 
ricochet.  Bullets  will  ricochet  otf  many 
different  surfaces  including  rocks, 
trees,  metal,  and  water. 

•  Alcohol  and  shooting  do  not  mix. 
Alcohol  affects  your  judgment  and 
reflexes,  two  essential  ingredients  for 
safe  gun  handling. 

•  Keep  your  gun  in  proper  working 
condition.  This  is  important  tor 
efficient  operation  of  the  gun  and  to 
keep  shells  trom  sticking  in  the 
magazine.  Firearms  should  be 
properly  cleaned  after  each  hunting 
trip.  Guns  kept  in  top  condition  have 
less  chance  of  working  improperly  or 
tailing. 

•  Firearms  not  in  use  should  be  safely 
stored  in  a  gun  rack  or  other  place 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed, 
jarred,  or  used  by  children  as  toys. 
Locking  guns  in  cabinets  is  a  good 
idea. 

•  Always  store  ammunition  in  a 
separate  place  trom  guns. 

•  Before  going  afield,  tell  someone 
where  you  are  going.  Should  an 
accident  of  any  kind  occur,  you  will  be 
more  easily  found  by  rescuers.  This 
can  be  life  saving. 
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By  Marian 
'Pie"  Pendley 


Oyster  Bisque 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 
4  cups  milk 
4  tablespoons  butter 
4  tablespoons  flour 
yi  teaspoon  salt 
lyi  pints  oysters 

1  tablespoon  chopped  pimento 
Vi  cup  heavy  cream 

pinch  cayenne 

2  tablespoons  dry  sherry  * 

Heat  the  onion  and  milk  together  in 
a  saucepan;  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Heat  water  in  bottom  of  double 
boiler.  Separately,  in  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler,  melt  the  butter.  Stir 
flour  into  the  butter,  add  salt,  and 
cook  until  it  is  a  bubbly  roux.  Place 
over  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
double  boiler.  Strain  the  hot  milk  to 
remove  the  onion  and  stir  into  the 
roux.  Cook  until  slightly  thickened, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  the  oysters 
and  pimento  and  continue  to  cook  until 
edges  of  oysters  begin  to  curl.  Just 
before  serving,  blend  in  the  cream, 
cayenne,  and  sherry.  Adjust  seasonings 
to  taste.  Heat  thoroughly 
and  serve  at  once. 
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Crab  Creams 
Shells 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  flour  (approximately) 
cooking  oil 

crab  filling 

3  tablespoons  butter 

Vi  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Wi  cups  milk 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  cayenne 
2  cups  crab  meat 
Vi  cup  white  wine. 

To  the  beaten  eggs,  add  salt  and  sift 
in  just  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Knead  it  lightly  and  work  with 
fingers  until  smooth.  Don't  overwork 
or  dough  will  be  tough. 

Roll  the  pastry  very  very  thin  with- 
out cracks  or  breaks.  Cut  into  6  rounds 
about  3  inches  in  diameter.  Heat  cooking 
oil  in  saucepan  and  deep  fry  the  rounds 


of  pastry,  one  at  a  time.  Each  takes 
only  about  15  to  20  seconds.  As  the 
pastry  browns  it  will  form  a  scallop- 
like shell.  When  one  side  is  brown, 
turn  with  kitchen  tongs  and  brown  the 
other  side.  Lift  the  shell,  let  it  drain 
on  thick  paper  towels. 

Melt  the  butter  and  saute  the  mush- 
rooms until  tender.  Remove  mushrooms 
with  slotted  spoon  and  put  aside.  Make 
a  roux  by  stirring  flour  into  butter 
and  cook  until  smooth.  Heat  the  milk 
and  gradually  stir  into  the  roux;  stir 
until  thickened.  Stir  in  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  the  crab  meat,  the  mushrooms, 
the  wine  and  gently  blend  while  it  heats 
through.  Remove  from  heat. 

Place  each  shell  on  a  small  plate  and 
fill  with  the  crab  mixture.  Garnish. 

Spicy  Carrots 

1  lb.  package  carrots 

Vi  stick  butter 

Vi  cup  brown  sugar 

1  small  can  frozen  concentrated 

orange  juice 
dash  cinnamon 

Clean  and  slice  carrots;  cook  until 
crisp  tender.  Melt  butter,  add  brown 
sugar,  orange  juice  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Add  carrots  and  cinnamon  and  cook 
for  a  few 
minutes. 


Baked  Breast  of  Ducks 

4-6  ducks 
onions,  celery,  and 

garlic  for  stuffing 
Vi  cup  red  wine 
Yi  cup  water 

Yi  stick  butter 

3  tablespoons  flour 

1  can  chicken  broth 

1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 

1  tablespoon  minced  green  onions 
Yi  cup  mushrooms 

2  tablespoons  Drambuie 

Clean  and  season  ducks  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Stuff  cavities  with  onions, 
celery,  and  garlic.  Pour  red  wine  and 
water  in   pan.   Cover  with  foil   and 
bake  at  350°  two  hours  or  until  tender. 

When  ducks  are  tender,  let  cool  and 
debone,  leaving  breasts  intact.  Shred 
remainder  of  meat.  Discard  stuffing. 
Arrange  duck  breasts  in  casserole. 

Prepare  sauce  by  melting  butter  and 
adding  flour  to  make  a  roux.  Heat  the 
chicken  broth  and  add  to  roux.  Add 
parsley,  green  onions,  shredded  meat 
and  mushrooms  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  Stir  in  Drambuie.  Pour  over 
duck  breasts  and  return  to  oven  until 
thoroughly  heated.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  orange  slices.  Serve  with 
wild  rice. 


What  is  known  about  the  ancient 
Poverty  Point  culture  comes  mainly 
from  artifacts  found  during 
excavations  at  the  site.  Some  of  the 
more  commonly  found  artifacts 
include  (clockwise  beginning  top  left): 
ornamental  stones  (probably  worn  as 
pendants  and  used  in  trade),  bola 
weights  (hunting  weapons),  clay 
figurines,  cooking  balls  (used  before 
pottery  that  could  be  placed  directly 
over  fire),  and  dart  points  (for  hunting). 


Poverty  Point 

An  Indian  Place  of  Plenty 

. .  .with  a  Puzzling  Past 


by  Judy  Hughes 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Just  north  of  the  little 
town  of  Epps,  Louisiana 
in  West  Carroll  Parish  is 
one  of  North  America's 
most  significant  archaeol- 
ogical sites.  Here,  more 
than  3,000  years  ago  a 
community  of  people 
built  a  monumental 
earthwork  that  is  larger 
in  volume  than  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

These  earthworks,  still  standing 
today,  and  the  people  who  built  them 


have  been  given  the  name  "Poverty 
[\iint"  after  a  nearby  plantation. 
But  somehow  the  name  does  not  seem 
fitting  tor  what  anthropologists 
believe  was  the  center  of  trade  and 
activity  and  the  only  large,  permanent 
settlement  in  all  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States  and  Canada  at  a  time 
when  other  people  of  these  regions 
lived  only  in  small  nomadic  bands.  It 
seems  an  ironic  name  for  a  culture 
which  reached  this  preeminent  position, 
apparently  without  agriculture, 
because  of  the  rich,  abundant  and 
varied  natural  resources  of  its  strategic 
location  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
Valley. 

The  earthworks  built  by  the  ancient 
Poverty  Point  people  consist  ot  six 
concentric  ridges  forming  five-eighths 
of  an  octagon,  with  aisles  left  open  at 
each  angle.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 


the  ridge  complex  is  an  immense, 
bird-shaped  mound,  and  to  the  north, 
south,  and  northwest  are  smaller 
mounds.  The  mounds  and  ridges 
together  cover  a  square-mile  area. 

Most  anthropologists  agree  that  the 
Poverty  Point  people,  who  lived  at  the 
site  from  roughly  1500  to  oOO  B.C., 
created  the  mounds  and  ridges  by 
dumping  basket-loads  of  dirt ...  a 
phenomenal  feat  considering  the 
largest  mound  measures  700  feet  by 
1,000  feet  by  72  feet  high  today  and 
was  probably  110  feet  high  originally. 
The  six  ridges  together  comprise 
approximately  seven  miles  of 
construction  and  may  have  been  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high  originally,  though 
they  vary  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
elevation  today  — worn  down  by  over 
loO  years  of  farming  and  centuries 
of  erosion. 


Anthropologists  have  been  aware  of  Poverty  Point  for  more  than  a  century  because  of  artifacts  uncovered  by  diggings  at 
the  site.  But  it  was  not  until  the  early  1950's,  when  the  first  aerial  photographs  were  taken,  that  the  significance  of  Poverty 
Point  was  fully  realized.  This  recent  aerial  view  illustrates  the  well-planned  mounds  and  ridges  built  by  a  civilization  more 
than  3,000  years  ago  in  what  is  now  northeast  Louisiana.  The  ridges  have  been  worn  down  by  160  years  of  farming  and 
centuries  of  erosion. 
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Archaeologists  and  anthropologists 
have  been  aware  ol-  Poverty  Point  for 
more  than  a  century  because  of  artifacts 
at  the  site,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
early  1950's,  when  the  first  aerial 
photographs  were  taken,  that  the 
significance  of  the  mounds  and  ridges 
was  realized.  From  the  ground,  one 
cannot  recognize  the  well-planned 
geometric  pattern,  but  from  the  air 
it  is  obvious  and  intriguing  .  .  . 

Intriguing  because,  the  people  who 
built  the  earthworks  had  to  have  been 
sophisticated  and  well-organized. 
They  obviously  planned  and  created  a 
specific  design,  presumably  for  some 
specific  purpose.  But  what  purposei' 

Dr.  William  Haag,  anthropologist 
and  archaeologist,  now  retired  from 
Louisiana  State  University's  School 
of  Geoscicnce,  believes  the  Poverty 
Point  people  built  the  enormous 
earthwork  as  an  astronomical 
observatory —  a  solstice  marker. 
According  to  Dr.  Haag,  and  astronomers 
he  has  called  in  to  study  the  site,  two 
of  the  aisles  in  the  ridge  complex  are 
aligned  with  the  summer  and  winter 
solstice  sunset  directions,  respectively. 
That  is,  a  person  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  ridge  complex  on  the  longest 
day  of  the  year  would  see  the  sun  set 
in  the  center  of  north-northwest  aisle, 
and  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year 
would  watch  it  set  in  the  center  of  the 
west-southwest  aisle.  Another  aisle 
points  to  the  North  Star,  says  Dn  Haag. 

Other  scientists  are  not  convinced  of 
the  earthwork's  astronomic  significance. 
One  astronomer-archaeologist  at 
Colgate  University,  for  example,  has 
called  Poverty  Point  a  "fascinating 
piece  of  geometry"  but  says  its  solar 
alignment  may  represent  a  statistical 
coincidence. 

Ion  Gibson,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana,  describes  Poverty  Point  as 
perhaps  the  "New  York,  Mecca,  Rome 
and  head  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  all 
rolled  into  one,  just  a  great  hub  for 
much  of  eastern  North  America  in  1500 
B.C.,"  bLit  says  he  has  foimd  no 
evidence  that  it  was  designed  as  a 
solar  calendar 

Gibson  says  the  Poverty  Point 
earthworks  may  represent  a  circular 
living  arrangement  that  allowed  the 
maximum  number  of  people  to  be  close 
to  the  drinking  water  source.  He  also 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


points  out  thcit  it's  jn  excellent 
defense  arrangement. 

lust  since  1980  has  evidence  ol-  houses 
been  j-ound  on  the  ridges.  Post  holes 
have  been  excavated  that  make  up 
round,  square,  and  rectangular  areas 
with  cooking  pits  inside  and  trash 
heaps  outside.  So  it  appears  that  the 
Poverty  Point  people  did  live  along  the 
ridges.  But  why  the  ridges  were 
arranged  in  a  partial  octagon  pattern 
may  remain  forever  a  mystery  unless 
new  evidence  is  found. 

What  we  know,  or  surmise,  about 
the  Poverty  Point  culture  comes  mainly 
from  the  artifacts  and  evidence  found 
during  excavations  or  "digs"  at  the  site. 
Every  summer  for  the  past  ten  years 
archaeologists  and  students  from  LSD  at 
Baton  Rouge  have  worked  at  the  site, 
supervised  most  recently  by  Dr 
Sharon  Goad. 

The  most  commonly  found  artifacts 
are  what  have  become  known  as 
"Poverty  Point  objects"  or  Poverty 
Point  balls,  though  they  are  not  all 
round.  Since  the  Poverty  Point  people 
did  not  have  pottery  that  could  be 
placed  directly  over  a  fire,  they  used 
these  small  baked  clay  objects  for 
cooking.  The  balls  were  formed  by 
hand  from  moist  clay  then  heated  in  a 
fire  in  a  pit.  Once  the  balls  were  hot, 
food  was  placed  in  the  pit,  covered 
with  some  of  the  balls,  and  left  to 


bake  in  the  earth  oven.  The  thousands 
of  clay  cooking  balls  uncovered  are 
variously  shaped  and  many  have 
decorative  markings  that  may  have 
denoted  family  groups  or  perhaps  just 
individual  creativity. 

Many  other  artifacts  have  been 
found  at  the  Poverty  Point  site 
including  milling  stones  and  grinding 
tools  used  for  food  preparation;  stone- 
working  tools;  stone  vessels;  clay 
figurines;  impressions  of  woven 
basketry;  dart  points  and  plummet 
weights  used  for  hunting;  microflints 
—  small  pieces  of  stone  used  as 
multipurpose  tools;  ornamental  stones, 
probably  worn  as  pendants;  and, 
beads,  many  of  bird  and  animal  shapes, 
used  in  trade. 

Unfortunately  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  evidence  is  lacking  at  Poverty 
Point.  The  acidic  soil  and  abundant 
rainfall  of  the  area  caused  almost 
all  of  the  organic  material  — human  and 
animal  bones,  antlers,  shells,  teeth, 
dwelling  structures  — to  have  dissolved 
over  the  centuries.  Recently  a  few 
antler,  tooth  and  bone  objects  were 
found  in  spoil  left  from  the  dredging 
of  Bayou  Macon,  which  runs  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  site,  but  little 
can  be  learned  from  this  handful  of 
organic  evidence. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  Poverty 
Point  culture  has  been  found  at  over 
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A  small-scale  model  of  Poverty  Point  gives  visitors  to  the  area  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  mounds  and  ridges. 
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one  hundred  other  sites  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  These 
occupations  vary  in  size  from  the 
Poverty  Point  site  which  covers  a 
square  mile,  to  one  site  that  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  At  the  sites, 
archaeologists  have  found  the 
characteristic  clay  cooking  balls  and 
other  Poverty  Point  culture  artifacts. 
Together  the  evidence  indicates  the 
Poverty  Point  site  in  West  Carroll 
Parish  was  the  great  ceremonial  and 
trade  center  of  the  culture,  while  the 
other  sites  were  lesser  regional  centers, 
modest  hamlets,  and  small  seasonal  or 
activity  camps. 

The  Poverty  Point  culture  flourished 
from  around  1500  to  600  B.C.,  in  what 
is  called  the  Formative  Period  of  history 
in  North  and  South  America.  During 
the  same  period,  the  leadmg  culture  in 
Middle  America  was  the  Olmec,  along 
the  southern  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico. 
Although  the  Olmec  and  Poverty  Point 
cultures  show  some  similarities,  there 
is  one  important  difference.  The  Olmecs 
had  agriculture  — they  cultivated 
domestic  varieties  of  corn,  beans,  and 
squash.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  Poverty  Point  people  had  such 
agriculture.  That  is,  archaeologists  have 
found  no  seeds  or  other  remains  from 
these  domestic  plants  during  excavation 
work  or  in  soil  core  samples  taken  at 
the  Poverty  Point  site. 

Poverty  Point  is  unique  then,  for 
supporting  some  5,000  to  10,000 
inhabitants  in  a  permanant  settlement 
over  a  period  of  800  to  1,000  years, 
without  agriculture.  It  seems  they  owe 
their  success  to  their  location.  The 
center  of  the  Poverty  Point  culture  was 
ideally  located  on  high  land  between 
the  great  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Arkansas  River,  which  in  Poverty  Point 
times  ran  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  site.  From  this  location, 
the  Poverty  Point  village  people  had 
contact  and  trade  with  the  people 
along  the  major  rivers  and  access  to  a 
variety  of  habitats  where  food  was 
plentiful. 

Dr.  Clarence  H.  Webb,  chairman  of 
the  Louisiana  Archaeological  Survey 
and  Antiquities  Commission,  says 
"some  of  us  (archaeologists)  think  the 
Poverty  Point  people  had  the  beginnings 
of  agriculture  — in  the  form  of  harvesting 
natural  wild  foods  and  grains.  In 
particular  there  is  evidence  they 
may  have  harvested  such  plants  as 
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sunflowers  and  chenopodium.  But,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  today  that  the 
Poverty  Point  people  were  food 
gatherers,  hunters  and  fishermen. 
They  had  access  to  natural  foods  of 
both  uplands  and  lowlands." 

Jon  Gibson  believes  the  Poverty 
Point  phenomenon  occurred  because 
of  the  great  variety  of  floral  food 
resources  in  the  area,  including  wild 
rice,  chufa,  cane,  palmetto  seeds, 
lotus,  cattails,  persimmon,  many  roots 
and  tubers,  and  nuts  of  hickory, 
walnut,  chestnut,  pecan,  and  the  many 
oak  species.  And  he  believes  fish  were 
a  staple  food,  for  he  says, "fish  were  a 
constant  food  source,  the  supply  was 
continually  replenished  by  the  rimning 
waters  of  the  major  rivers." 

Other  animal  food  was  plentiful  as 
well  — deer,  bear,  beaver,  alligator, 
turtles,  rabbits,  and  squirrels. 

"And  most  important,"  says  Dr. 
Webb,  "millions  of  migratory 
waterfowl  — ducks,  geese,  swans, 
pigeons  — filled  the  Mississippi  central 
flyway,  cutoff  lakes  and  the  coastal 
areas.  Coots,  gallinules  and  wood 
ducks  were  year-roimd  inhabitants." 

Thousands  of  stone  dart  points  have 
been  found  which,  in  Poverty  Point 
times,  were  attached  to  the  end  of 
spears  and  used  with  the  atlatl,  or 
spear-thrower,  a  primary  hunting  tool 
of  the  Poverty  Point  people.  The  atlatl 
is  a  stick  with  a  notch  at  one  end  to 
which  the  butt  end  of  a  spear  is  hooked 
so  that  when  the  atlatl  is  slung  forward 
the  spear  is  sent  farther  and  harder  than 
it  could  be  with  the  unaided  arm.  The 
Poverty  Point  dart  points  are  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  arrowheads  of 
more  recent  Indians  — the  bow  and 
arrow  did  not  come  into  wide  use  until 
sometime  between  950  and  1300  A.D. 

The  Poverty  Point  people  also  hunted 
with  the  bola  — a  number  of  cords  tied 
together  at  one  end,  each  with  a  heavy 
stone  weight  at  the  other  end.  The 
weights  were  swung  around  the  head 
of  the  hunter  then  flung  at  the  target 
animal.  Tear-drop  shaped  stone 
plummets  have  been  found  which  show 
holes  or  grooves  where  cords  were 
attached.  The  bola  must  have  been  an 
effective  hunting  weapon  because  it  is 
still  used  by  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  for 
killing  low-flying  waterfowl,  and  by 
Argentine  cowboys  to  lasso  calves. 


Dennis  LaBatt,  park  manager, 
demonstrates  use  of  the  atlatl,  or 
spear-thrower,  a  primary  hunting  tool 
of  the  ancient  Poverty  Point  people. 


Anthropologists  assimie  the  Poverty 
Point  people  had  other  himting  and 
fishing  methods  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence.  They  most  likely  used  nets 
to  catch  fish  and  possibly  waterfowl, 
and  they  probably  had  some  kind 
of  traps. 

Other  than  some  knowledge  of 
hunting  and  culinary  practices, 
anthropologists  have  learned  relatively 
little  about  the  beliefs  and  lifestyle  of 
the  Poverty  Point  people.  Based  on  the 
limited  evidence  and  studies  done  on 
more  recent,  historical  Indians, 
anthropologists  feel  Poverty  Point 
was  an  advanced  civilization  for  its  time 
in  North  America,  a  complex  society 
with  a  ranked  social  hierarchy,  ruled 
by  a  chief.  They  apparently  had 
religious  beliefs  in  which  birds,  or 
particular  kinds  of  birds,  were 
important,  because  so  many  of  the 
artifacts  are  bird-shaped  or  show  bird 
drawings.  And,  the  largest  mound, 
just  west  of  the  ridge  complex,  seems 
to  have  been  built  in  the  shape  of  a  bird, 
with  a  long  tail  and  outstretched 
wings.  Another  mound  looks  like  an 
unfinished  version  of  this  same  shape. 

The  Poverty  Point  culture  developed 
and  flourished  tor  800  to  1 ,000  years 
and  then,  sometime  aroLmd  oOO  B.C., 


disappeared.  Scientists  are  not  sure 
what  happened  to  the  l^overty  Point 
people.  There  is  no  evidence  of  war  or 
invasion  by  other  people.  Some  believe 
a  natural  catastrophe  destroyed  the 
society.  It's  most  likely  the  Poverty 
Point  people  disbanded  into  smaller 
groups  and  moved  into  other  parts  of 
North  America  .  .  .  bLit  we  really  don't 
know  for  sure. 

In  1*372,  400  acres  at  Poverty  Point, 
encompassing  the  ridge  complex  and 
largest  mound,  was  purchased  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  designated  the 
Poverty  Point  State  Commemorative 
Area,  managed  by  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission.  In  1975  the 
area  became  a  National  Landmark, 
making  it  eligible  for  federal  funds  to 
finance  tiitLire  archaeological  work  and 
promote  the  site  as  a  tourist  attraction. 
Since  then  a  museum  and  observation 
tower,  picnic  area  and  interpretive 
trails  have  been  constructed  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge, 
every  day  of  the  week.  The  state  also 
built  a  dormitory  and  laboratory  for 
the  LSU  archaeologists  and  students 
and  the  park  manager  arvd  CLirator 
working  at  the  site. 

The  museum  houses  exhibits  detailing 
the  Poverty  Point  history  .  .  .  and 
mystery,  including  displays  of  clay 
balls,  spear  points,  figurines  and  other 
artifacts.  From  the  observation  tower, 
visitors  can  get  a  fairly  good  look  at 
the  ridges  and  the  large,  bird-shaped 
moLind.  But,  since  the  full  design  of 
the  complex  can  only  be  appreciated 
trom  500  or  more  feet  overhead,  and 
not  too  many  people  will  get  a  chance 
to  fly  over  the  area,  park  workers  have 
constructed  a  small-scale  model  of  the 
mound  and  ridges  below  the  tower  to 
give  visitors  the  "bird's  eye"  view. 

Dennis  LaBatt,  park  manager,  can 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the 
intriguing  story  of  Poverty  Point,  but 
he's  quick  to  point  out  that  there 
are  a  few  answers  and  a  multitude 
of  questions  surrounding  the  ancient 
Poverty  Point  people  and  culture. 
Anthropologists  will  continue  to  stLidy 
the  site  and  may  slowly  add  pieces  to 
the  puzzle  of  a  great  civilization  that 
thrived  ten  centuries  before  Christ  on 
the  same  land,  with  the  same  abiindant 
natural  resources,  we  know  today  in 
what  we  call  Louisiana. 
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The  Poverty  Point  State  Commemorative  Area, 

managed  by  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation 

Commission,  includes  400  acres  encompassirig 

the  ridge  complex  and  largest  mound,  a 

museum,  and  observation  tower.  The  area  also 

includes  picnic  grounds  and  interpretive  trails 

and  is  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  every 

day  of  the  week.  There  is  also  a  facility  for  the 

park  manager  and  curator  and  LSU 

archaeologists  arid  students  who  continue  to 

study  the  site  and  add  pieces  to  the  puzzle  of 

a  great  civilization  that  thrived  3,000  years  ago. 


Today,  one  can  hike  to  the  top  of  the  largest  mound  at 
Poverty  Point,  just  west  of  the  ridge  complex,  built 
centuries  ago  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  with  long  tail  and 
outstretched  wings. 
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1  hey  bloom  in  a  palette  of  color  of 
all  contours  and  dimensions,  unique 
to  certain  lush  habitats  or  common 
geographically  across  the  state.  During 
the  year,  their  faces  change,  perhaps 
from  a  fall  fruit  to  a  winter  fading 
and  a  spring  bursting  into  flower. 
Some,  like  the  southern  magnolia  and 
flowering  dogwood,  are  recognized 
often  by  plant  lovers;  others,  such  as 
the  rhododendron  and  lady's  slipper 
orchid,  are  rarely  known  in  our  state. 
Louisiana  native  flowers,  of  which 
there  are  about  2,500  species,  grow  in 
wild  forests  and  marshlands,  along 
roadside  ditches  and  pastures,  and  in 
backyard  gardens,  And  200  of  these 
native  flowers  are  being  immortalized 
by  an  internationally  recognized 
botanical  artist. 

Margaret  Stones  was  born  in 
Australia  and  educated  at  Swinburne 
and  Melbourne  National  Gallery  Art 
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By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

Louisiana's  native  wild 
flowers  are  immortalized  in 
the  art  of  an  internationally 
recognized  botanical  artist. 
Though  she  calls  England 
home,  Margaret  Stones  lives 
in  Louisiana  each  spring  and 
fall  to  translate  native  fruit 
and  flora  into  beautiful  yet 
scientifically  perfect  works 
of  art. 


School.  She  lives  most  of  the  year 
on  the  fringe  of  the  famous 
gardens  at  Kew  near  London,  England. 
But  she  is  equally  at  home  in  her 
Baton  Rouge  studio  where  she  works 
daily  in  fall  and  spring  before  a  large 


window  that  sheds  light  on  her 
detailed  watercolor  drawings  of 
Louisiana  native  flora.  The  artist 
studies  only  live  specimens  and  uses  a 
dissecting  microscope  to  magnify 
details  she  portrays  in  renderings  of 
pistils,  stamins,  and  cross  sections  of 
various  plant  parts. 

Once  she  has  selected  a  specimen. 
Miss  Stones  examines  it  very  carefully 
from  every  angle  to  determine  the 
position  at  which  it  looks  best.  She 
then  does  a  rough  drawing  for  shape 
and  design  in  order  to  catch  the  flower's 
stance.  Next,  the  flower  is  carefully 
drawn  on  watercolor  paper  and  painted. 
Details  are  added  seasonally  as  the 
plant  flowers  and  fruits.  Many  times, 
the  artist  waits  months  after  her  original 
sketching  for  a  flower  or  fruit  to 
develop. 

The  artist's  handling  of  the  minutiae 
of  botanical  detail  is  indicative  of 
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unusual  powers  of  observation.  She 
has  a  strong  sense  of  design  that  shows 
clearly  in  her  work.  Often  painters  of 
flora  fall  into  two  categories:  those 
who  paint  for  scientific  information 
and  illustration  and  those  who  paint 
for  beauty  and  pleasure.  Margaret 
Stones  does  both. 

The  200  watercolor  drawings  have 
been  commissioned  by  Louisiana  State 
University  through  the  efforts  of  former 
Chancellor  Paul  Murrill.  The  project, 
begun  in  1976,  is  to  be  completed  in  a 
10-year  period  ending  in  1986.  This 
ambitious  undertaking  is  administered 
by  the  LSU  Foundation  and  is  totally 
funded  through  private  donations. 

Former  Chancellor  Murrill  and 
others  have  likened  the  artist's  work 
and  its  significance  to  John  J.  Audubon's 
Birds  of  America  series.  Margaret 
Stones  is  an  avid  conservationist   and 
is  aware  of  her  position  of  continuing 
a  great  tradition  of  natural  history 
artists  in  the  south. 

The  soft-spoken  artist  has  developed 
a  love  for  Louisiana's  flora  and  people 
and  looks  on  the  project  as  a  chance 
to  show  Louisianians  some  native 
plants  they  did  not  realize  they  have. 
Her  interest  extends  to  conservation 
of  these  plants  which,  like  birds  and 
animals,  are  susceptible  to  human 
development  and  encroachment  on 
their  habitat.  Many  plants  adapt  well 
to  a  domestic  garden  environs  but 
others  will  not  flourish  away  from 
undisturbed  marsh  or  woodland 
habitat.  She  believes  in  leaving 
rare  plants  in  their  natural  setting  and 
in  propagation  of  such  species  through 
seed  transplants  to  controlled 
environments.  Gardeners  at 
Kew  have  propagated  Louisiana 
plants  through  seeds  that 
she  has  mailed  to  them. 

Dr.  Lowell  Urbatsch,  LSU  botany 
professor  and  project  consultant, 
looks  at  the  watercolor  series  as  a 
highly  significant  contribution  to  the 
worlds  of  botany  and  art.  "A  botanist's 
work  is  to  try  to  identify  plants,"  he 
explains,  "It  is  easier  to  identify  the 
unknown  with  illustrations  but 
sometimes  only  written  descriptions 
are  available.  A  number  of  native 
plants  Miss  Stones  is  drawing  have 
never  been  illustrated  before." 


Powdery  thalia  (Thalia  dealbata)  grows  as  tall  as  eight  feet  and  has  broad 
attractive  leaves  and  showy  purplish  flowers.  The  flowers  are  covered  with  a 
white  powdery  wax-like  substance.  Thalia  occurs  infrequently  in  freshwater 
marshes  and  ditches  in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  southeast. 
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Water  lily  (Nymphaea  odorata),  sometimes  called  alligator  bonnet,  is  one  of  the 
showiest  and  most  universallx/  admired  aquatic  plants.  It  grows  naturally  in 
ponds,  lakes,  bayous,  and  ditches  from  Florida  to  Arizona  northward  to  eastern 
Canada.  The  roots  and  stems  grow  submerged  in  water  and  anchored  in 
mud.  Its  floating  leaves  or  lily  pads  are  almost  as  attractive  as  the  cup-shaped 
white  flowers. 


He  emphasizes  that  the  work  is  of 
great  historical  importance  and  that 
the  watercolor  drawings  are  scien- 
tifically accurate  but  at  the  same  time 
beautiful  works  of  art. 

Urbatsch  recruits  botany  students 
and  other  botanist  volunteers  to 
collect  specimens  to  be  painted.  Often 
he  accompanies  Miss  Stones  on  field 
expeditions  to  gather  specimens  in 
woods  or  marsh.  Samples  are  chosen 
according  to  various  criteria:  a  broad 
geographic  range  is  represented;  rare 
and  quite  familiar  plants  provide  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interest;  all  plants 
must  be  native  (for  instance,  the 
abundant  water  hyacinth  is  excluded 
because  it  came  originally  from  South 
America);  and  a  preference  is  given 
those  plants  never  before  illustrated. 
Specimens  are  also  chosen,  of  course, 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
much  botanical  art  was  commissioned 
by  royalty  in  England  and  France.  The 
late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
were  the  golden  age  of  botanical 
illustrations.  The  art  is  still  a  vigorous 
tradition  today,  especially  in  certain 
areas  such  as  Great  Britain  and 
western  Europe.  It  is  rather  unique  in 
Louisiana;  in  fact,  this  is  the  first 
major  attempt  to  put  together  such  a 
collection  of  botanical  illustrations  of 
native  flora. 

Margaret  Stones  is  considered  in  art 
and  botanical  circles  internationally 
to  be  representative  of  the  high 
standard  of  draftsmanship  achieved 
today.  Since  1951,  she  has  been 
principal  contributing  artist  to  Curtis' 
Botanical  Magazine,  a  prestigious 
publication  in  print  since  1787.  She 
is  an  illustrator  for  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  (Great  Britain)  and  the  Roya 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  Her  work  has 
been  exhibited  in  Australia,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  United  States.  In  1979,  she  was 
one  of  seven  living  artists  representee 
in  a  special  exhibit  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  only  one  of  seven 
with  more  than  one  drawing  on 
display  (she  had  five). 
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She  is  also  the  artist  for  a  six  volume 
collection  entitled  "The  Endemic  Flora 
of  Tasmania,"  a  work  that  took 
fourteen  years  to  complete.  Tasmania 
is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  southern 
Australia  and  the  artwork  was 
commissioned  by  the  late  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  of  the  British  Isles,  who 
owned  an  estate  there. 

Yet,  Margaret  Stones'  favorite 
project  is  her  Louisiana  collection 
and  she  is  delighted  to  be  associated 
with  Louisiana.  She  appreciates  the 
flora  in  its  native  habitat  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  visiting  Louisiana's 
woods  and  marshlands.  She  says  she 
has  made  many  friends  here  some  of 
whom  have  visited  her  in  London.  She 
loves  oysters,  crawfish,  eating  out  in 
New  Orleans,  and  is  interested  in  Creole 
cooking.  She  asserts  there  is  great 
interest  in  England  in  the  Louisiana 
native  flora  project. 

Because  of  Margaret  Stones,  the 
ush  beauty  of  the  state's  native 
flora  has  been  captured.  Her  flowers 
have  bloomed  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  where  fifty  of  her  completed 
drawings  traveled  as  a  special  exhibit 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
1980.  Louisiana  flora  bloomed  again 
as  a  series  of  twelve  limited  edition 
prints,  500  each,  issued  over  a  three 
year  period  through  LSU.  And  this 
winter,  they  will  bloom  once  more  in 
Monroe,  Louisiana  at  a  special  three 
week  exhibit,  opening  December  6  at 
the  Masur  Museum.  They  will 
continue  to  flourish  at  LSU's  Middleton 
Library  where  many  will  hang  on 
display  and  all  will  be  preserved  for 
the  serious  botanist  and  art  appreciator 
in  the  E.  A  Mcllhenny  Natural 
History  Collection. 

Margaret  Stones'  watercolor 
drawings  of  native  flora  of  Louisiana 
will  immortalize  a  natural  treasure 
and  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  state's 
natural  beauty. 

Editor's  Note:  Botanical  descriptions 
of  plants  were  furnished  by  LSU 
bota>nst  Dr.  Lowell  Urbatsch. 


Pink  coreopsis  (Coreopsis  nudata)  is  a  beautiful  ayid  graceful  member  of  the 
sunflower  family,  characterized  by  narrow  rush-like  leaves  and  small 
dahlia-like  heads  of  flowers.  This  species  is  restricted  to  wet  areas  in  the  pine 
savannahs  of  the  coastal  plain  from  western  Florida  to  southeastern  Louisiana. 
This  plant  is  rare  in  many  parts  of  its  range  due  to  habitat  modification;  it 
has  virtually  been  exterminated  in  Louisiana. 
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Act  444  of  the  Regular  Session  of 
the  1982  Louisiana  Legislature  pro- 
vides that  decals  be  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  permanent  attachment  to  registered 
motorboats  so  that  they  will  be  visible 
for  inspection  at  all  times  when  boats 
are  in  operation  or  being  transported. 

Under  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
effective  January  1,  1983,  the  decals 
will  be  provided  by  the  department  for 
all  new  motorboat  registrations  and 
for  all  renewals  after  that  date. 

Ultimately,  all  motorboats  that  are 
properly  registered  will  display  the 
new  decals.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  approximately  three  years  for  all 
boats  presently  registered  to  display 
the  decals. 

The  decals  issued  in  1983  to  expire 
in  1986  will  have  a  green  outline  of 
the  state  against  a  field  of  white,  with 
reflective  numerals  showing  the  year 
of  expiration. 


neuL 
Decals  fior 

Certincallon  of  motorboats 


The  decals  will  have  printed  instruc- 
tions on  the  back  that  will  enable  boat 
owners  to  permanently  affix  them  with- 
out difficulty.  There  will  also  be  in- 
structions for  placement  of  the  decal 
next  to  the  registration  numbers. 

Two  decals,  along  with  the  certifica- 
tion, will  be  mailed  to  persons  applying 
for  registration  or  renewal. 

The  decal  on  the  boat  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  certificate  of 
registration  by  enforcement  officers 
and  will  make  inspection  of  motorboats 
easier,  assuring  no  inconvenience  of 
the  operator  of  a  properly  registered 
boat. 

The  certificate  of  registration  being 
provided  with  the  decals  starting  in 
January  should  be  retained  by  the  boat 
owner  in  a  safe  place  because  it  will 
be  needed  to  properly  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  boat. 

Decals  and  certificates  will  be  mailed 
in  the  same  envelope. 


Wildlife  Agent  Russell  Coates, 

Region  7,  shows  Nikki  Messenger 

and  Caroline  Williams  (righ'}  the  proper 

placement  of  the  new  decals  required 

for  all  new  motorboat  registrations 

and  renewals  after  January  1,  1983. 
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LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 


Motorboat  Registrotion 

LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 


MOUNTING  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Apply  only  to  clean,  dry,  smooth,  wax 
free  surface  at  moderate  temperature. 

2.  Remove  backing  from  decal  and  hold 
top  of  emblem  in  place.  Firmly  press 
into  place  and  smooth  down  from  top 

to  bottom  making  sure  no  bubbles  appear. 

*EXAMPLE* 


Port  Side  (Left) 


LA-500-PT 


PLACE  DECAL  HERE 


Starboard  Side  (Right) 

•^^    ■  LA-500-PT 


"''EXPIRES  LAST  DAY  OF  MONTH  STAMPED  AND  YEAR  SHOWN** 
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Conservationist  Honored 

John  W.  Barton,  prominent  Baton 
Rouge  sportsman,  businessman  and 
civic  leader,  was  honored  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
at  a  recent  monthly  public  meeting  in 
Baton  Rouge  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution tovi/ard  restoration  of  the  wild 
turkey  in  Louisiana. 

Barton  was  presented  with  a  plaque 
by  Jesse  J.  Guidry,  secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  seven-man  commis- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  of  apprecia- 
tion to  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes 
of  the  commission  meeting. 

When  initial  efforts  to  restock  wild 
turkeys  in  Louisiana  with  birds  obtained 
from  other  states  and  birds  from  game 
bird  farms  failed  to  produce  results,  it 
was  determined  by  department  biol- 
ogists that  the  only  practical  method  of 
restocking  was  to  live-trap  and  trans- 
plant turkeys  native  to  Louisiana. 

When  Barton  acquired  a  portion  of 
the  former  "Terzia  Wildlife  Refuge"  in 
Morehouse  Parish,  now  known  as  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  he  agreed  to  donate  several  hun- 
dred wild  turkeys  over  a  period  of  years 
to  assist  the  state  in  its  restocking 
program. 

The  initial  releases  of  those  live- 
trapped  wild  turkeys  into  areas  where 
suitable  habitat  existed  but  no  turkeys 
were  present  formed  the  nucleus  of 
present  huntable  flocks  in  many  parts 
of  the  state. 

The  wildlife  department's  game  divi- 
sion today  estimates  there  are  approx- 
imately 1 6,500  wild  turkeys  in  the  state, 
a  substantia!  increase  from  the  peril- 
ous days  of  the  early  1940s  when  it 
was  estimated  that  ba.rely  1,500  wild 
turkeys  remained  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  state. 

Two  long  periods  of  closed  turkey 
hunting,  for  12  years  from  1933,  and 
for  nine  years  from  1 949  to  1 958,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  results  until  the 
live-trapping  and  transplanting  program 
was  started  in  1963. 

How  well  the  program  has  succeeded 
is  revealed  in  the  department's  esti- 
mate that  about  1,200  gobblers  are 


John  W.  Barton  [right)  accepts 
plaque  from  department  secretary 
Jesse  J.  Guidry  in  recognition  of 
his  contributions  toward  restoration 
of  the  wild  turkey  in  Louisiana. 

being  taken  each  year  by  approximately 
10,800  dedicated  wild  turkey  hunters. 
Guidry  said  that  Barton's  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  program  played  a 
major  part  in  its  continuing  success. 


Lobsters  in  Louisiana 

An  unusual  catch  was  recently  re- 
ported to  Louisiana  Conservationistby 
a  Metairie  fisherman  after  a  croaker 
fishing  trip  at  Southwest  Pass  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  last  July.  Lawrence 
M.  Shearer,  Jr.  boated  a  four  and  one- 
fourth  pound  lobster  with  rod  and  reel 
and  shrimp  bait  in  about  twenty-five 
feet  of  water  near  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
lighthouse. 

According  to  William  S.  Perret,  de- 
partment marine  biologist  and  chairman 
of  the  Spiny  (or  Florida)  Lobster  Man- 
agement Committee  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Fisheries  Management  Council, 
there  are  many  reports  of  lobsters 
around  Louisiana  offshore  oil  rigs  in 
deeper,  saltier  water.  However,  it  is  very 


uncommon  to  catch  lobsters  in  shallow 
Louisiana  waters.  Generally  they  would 
more  likely  be  found  in  water  100-150 
feet  deep  with  a  higher  salt  concentra- 
tion than  more  inland  waters. 

Louisiana  lobsters  are  a  real  delicacy 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  lobster 
fishery  in  the  state  because  there  are 
not  enough  lobsters  here. 

Good  News  About  Hunting 

The  1 980  National  Survey  of  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Wildlife-Associated  Re- 
creation publication,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  researched  and 
reissued  every  five  years,  has  recently 
been  published  again  and  there's 
plenty  of  good  news  about  hunting. 

The  survey  shows  a  nationwide  total 
of  17.4  million  hunters  devoting 
330.2  million  days  hunting  and  spend- 
ing a  total  of  some  $8.5  billion  pursuing 
their  sport.  Hunting  is  definitely  big 
business,  by  these  figures. 

Hunting  for  big  game  involved  1 1 .8 
million  hunters  and  112.8milliondays. 
Small  game  added  up  1 2.4  million  hunt- 
ers and  151.2  million  days;  migratory 
bird  hunters  came  to  5.3  million  hunting 
42.9  million  days.  Hunting  for  other 
species  makes  up  the  difference,  total- 
ing 2.6  million  hunters  and  38.4  million 
days. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  hunt- 
ing is  popular  and  that  hunters  make 
up  a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  total 
population.  Because  of  the  volume  of 
hunters,  buying  licenses,  equipment, 
firearms  and  ammunition  plus  other 
expenses  involved  in  hunting,  hunters 
pump  millions  of  dollars  into  the  econ- 
omy. Much  of  this  money,  through 
excise  taxes  on  sporting  equipment, 
goes  directly  into  wildlife  management 
programs. 

So  it  seems  that  American  hunters, 
faced  with  expanding  population  and 
loss  of  prime  hunting  land  to  develop- 
ment, find  a  way  to  enjoy  their  sport. 
They  are  entitled  to  it  because  they're 
the  ones  who  pay  for  it. 

This  news  is  from  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies newsletter 
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Outdoor  Ethics  is  for  Everyone 

The  outdoor  ethics  logo  for  the  17- 
member  Southeastern  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  depicts  many 
outdoor  user  groups.  Hunters  and  other 
outdoor  user  groups  have  come  under 
increasing  attack  regarding  the  lack  of 
ethical  standards  among  some  of  their 
members.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  outdoor 
ethics  appears  to  be  a  major  problem 
in  the  Southeast  as  well  as  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Normally,  only  a  few  individuals  in 
each  group  of  sportsmen  abuse  their 
privileges  while  using  the  outdoors. 
Unfortunately,  the  adverse  actions  and 
activities  of  this  element  are  generally 
used  to  label  the  group. 

What  is  outdoor  ethics?  Most  of  it, 
while  it  may  vary  from  place  to  place,  is 
generally  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  courtesy,  decency  and  a  respect 
for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 
There  appears  to  be  a  need  for  an 
emphasis  on  outdoor  ethics  among  all 
users  of  the  outdoors,  those  who  camp, 
hike,  fish,  engage  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tional vehicle  use,  boaters,  canoeists, 
swimmers,  and  bird  watchers,  as  well 
as  the  hunter— regarding  the  various 
aspects  of  their  ethical  responsibilities. 

Such  responsibilities  fall  into  four  pri- 
mary areas;  the  individual  outdoors- 


man,  the  activity  or  sport  in  general 
and  others  who  engage  in  it,  the  land- 
owners and  the  general  public,  and  of 
utmost  importance  the  environment  and 
all  its  natural  resources,  including 
wildlife. 


Each  individual  outdoorsman  must 
strive  to  become  more  knowledgeable 
and  responsible  regarding  his  own 
avocation.  Through  their  own  actions 
and  those  of  other  outdoorsmen  joined 
together  in  groups,  quality  educational 
programs  must  be  pursued  to  properly 
orient  and  communicate  with  the  expe- 
rienced as  well  as  the  novice  partici- 
pants of  their  sport.  Programs  should 
include  information  on  basic  skills,  prop- 
er technique  and  equipment;  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  with  which  they 
must  comply;  the  standards  of  cour- 
tesy respect  for  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  others;  elements  of  fair  play 
sportsmanship  and  good  behavior, 
safety  to  self  and  others,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality 
which  makes  it  all  possible  and  assures 
it  for  the  future.  These  topics  are 
stressed  in  the  hunter  safety  and  gen- 
eral wildlife  education  programs 
offered  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  schools  and 
sportsmen's  groups. 

This  message  is  from  the  Southeast- 
ern Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  of  which  this  department  is  a 
member 


New  Requirement  for  Commercial  Fishing  Licenses 


Act  390  of  the  1982  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  pro- 
vides that  resident  commercial  fishermen  purchasing  freshwater  or  salt- 
water commercial  fishing  licenses  are  required  to  furnish  proof  of  Louisiana 
residency  at  the  time  of  application. 

Applications  for  commercial  fishing  licenses  shall  be  certified  by  the 
sheriff's  department,  a  wildlife  and  fisheries  agent,  or  the  district  office  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

The  act  provides  that  such  proof  shall  be  a  current  Louisiana  drivers 
license  or  voter  registration  certificate. 
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